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their own pattern, they found competition severe. Obsessed with their
large-parcel landownership, they often undertook to transplant their
slave plantation economy and found it an expensive, slow task. The
footloose Yankee could pack a mere wagonful of household goods or
even travel with but a carpetbag; he need buy on credit only as much
land as he could clear and till, and could set himself up quickly and
cheaply. There were thus a score of Yankees to one southerner who
could or would move. The South therefore could not compete on even
terms in the rush of expansion.
The almost exclusively agricultural nature of the South's social and
economic patterns and its failure to hold its own in territorial competi-
tion were reflected in its views on federal policy. It was not to southern
advantage to promote rapid development of other and diverse interests
which would build up communities North and West unsympathetic
to southernism and bound in time to break its power. The planters
wanted a large export trade and cheap imports; the protective tariff of
the factory towns was anathema. This latter antipathy could be shared
generally by rich and poor in that region, for southern publicists in-
dustriously reiterated that protection enriched the free states at southern
expense. Also realizing their disadvantage in the competition for western
lands and territorial control, they were loath to see federal aid used to
speed western growth. They urged their representatives at Washington
to block subsidies, grants, generous appropriations for improvements,
as well as protective tariffs; their demands were heeded. The veto of
"progress" by southernism was bitterly resented by representatives of
the other attitudes.
The South was accordingly under constant attack. Had all these
assaults been launched against the economic policies which it imposed
upon the federal government, the consequences would not have been
so dangerous; but the opposition was directed also against southern in-
stitutions and morals and was made possible by the persistence of slav-
ery. Southernism though dominant was therefore on the defensive,
fearful of loss of power and sensitive to the charge of wicked and cruel
exploitation of human beings. As the southerners shared the prevailing
Protestant and romantic attitudes, these charges roused the resentment
natural to confused thinking and troubled conscience.